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The clairvoyance of the age is steadily unfolding, and it will result 
therefrom that the greatest poet will be he who shall grasp and define 
the commonplaces of our life, those simple, normal feelings which 
the people of this day will be helpless otherwise to express. And 
here you have the key with which, individually, you may unlock in 

time the portal of your art You have my sympathy. I am 

with you in spirit, for in you resides the only hope, the only sign of 
dawn that I can see, making for a day that shall regenerate an art that 
should be, may be, and must be the noblest, the most intimate, the 
most expressive, the most eloquent of all.'* 



George R. Dean. 
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THE GRUMBLER VISITS THE MUSEUM AND 
DISCOURSES ON A FEW OTHER THINGS 

Some one said some one else took exception to something I said at 
some one time or another, but, bless us! what a disagreeable world 
this WOUI4 be if we all agreed, even agreed on generalities! I streaked 
through the galleries of the Metropolitan Museum the other day for 
the purpose of counting the things that shouldn't have gotten in 
there; time hung heavy upon my hands. You know I am somewhat 
of an arithmetician in a small way, so I could carry it all in my head, 
after Galileo's method. Nevertheless, I was surprised when I worked 
out my little table, to find so many things actually great, and I am 
already beginning to repent of some of my earlier spoken unpleasant- 
nesses in this connection; but then the museum directors were always 
so exasperating! I must insist, in justice to the good manners I hope 
I once had and have not parted with, that I never called these gentle- 
men blockheads, in the sense of artistic discrimination, and if I did say 
their sins lived after them, I probably will not say so again, else I'll 
only be able to get in free days — they have such a jolly way of revok- 
ing passes, which need not deter me from creeping in through a 
flue, though shades enjoy coming in by the front door as well as 
mortals. 

But to go back to the pictures: Manet's ''Boy with the Sword'* is 
great, you know; and somehow one feels that Willie Chase— there I 
go! You see I knew him in kilts, a modest youth of four sets of sea- 
sons, when they called him Willie, and I cannot get over the habit — 
that Willyam Chase might never have painted as it is said he says he 
does — he really does, you know! — had it not been for *'The Girl with 
the Parrot." About Manet: I have always felt that his things were 
inspiresome, and his color is so inexpressibly valuable that I can only 
say of it that it looks as the heart of a nice cabbage tastes when you 
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are -hungry for it, and if you know anything about Manet and the 
slightest thing about stolen cabbages, I don't think you'll gainsay me. 

So soon after you have lost poor John Ruskin it may seem unkind 
at the moment for me even to ^* think things" about his hero. Turner; 
but remember, I can't help having all sorts of points of view on all 
sorts of things, and now Turner is one of them. I've seen all the 
things Turner ever did or ever tried to do — have seen the master turn 
them on their four sides consecutively, to see which way up they 
.looked best — but perhaps I need not have disclosed this — and I have 
seen him paint. From all this shadowy intimacy I have come to the 
conclusion that more nonsense has been written about him than has 
ever been written of any other artist, living or trying to live. Of 
course, Turner was great, and his things are great — how could such 
luscious color be anything else? — but don't tell me that his pictures 
are all — sane, and above all, admit that ''The Grand Canal, Venice," 
in the museum, is bad. I don't believe the lighting of any Turner 
could ever be measured with a solislobe, and if the buildings in this 
Venice keep on tipping, this picture will wed itself in a misty sea. It 
was nice in Mr. Vanderbilt to have given it to the museum — his 
family should appreciate it. I wouldn't have such a thing hanging in 
my castle, aerial as that castle 'is. As for the other Turner in the 
museum — the old familiar one — I have reached a conclusion concerning 
this, too. It is this: that Turner threw two overly ripe cantaloupes at 
his canvas instead of one, and that this ossified impression sticks to its 
mellowness much better than does any one of the Turners in the Flor- 
ence galleries, nearly all of which have turned black, although they 
are raved over. Peace be to their ashes! However, don't feel that 
you must swallow my opinions, for I don't intend to swallow the 
cantaloupes! 

I am reminded how everlasting I am when I stop to think that Mr. 
James Abbott McNeill Whistler is getting to be an old man — really 
old. But how splendidly he works yet! After all, I think genius has 
a right to be eccentric, and Whistler should be permitted all his 
eccentricities because of the immensity of his genius. Because 
Whistler does not always tell everything he knows, because he refuses 
to be '*done," because he knows what he is worth, and always for- 
wards his merit C. O. D., because he does what other men only think, 
because he ties one tiny lock of hair that he leaves white with a blue 
velvet ribbon on state occasions, because he wears a beaux arts 
chapeau — because of all these things, Whistler ' is thought to be 
immensely uncanny, off, or conceited, or all these things, and a few 
other things thrown in. New York has not one of Whistler's things, 
Boston but two. Chicago is better off, and if you sail up North 
Clark Street, somewhere above Goethe Street you will find a real 
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Whistler, *' Portrait du Mme. Sara Bernhardt," in a picture store up 
there, stuck back of the other things. I've known of it these several 
years. Why don't you look it up? 

I must tell you a good thing about the Pennsylvania exhibit. By 
sonie terrific mistake a certain artist of Manhattan happened to leave 
a friend the direction to forward his picture, ''Portrait of a Gentleman," 
to the jury. Now, it transpires that the friend made a mistake, and 
took down a Valasquez head, authentic, and a good one at that, and 
sent it on. Of course, when the artist returned he nearly went mad 
at this mistake, as the Valasquez was all the world to him, the gem 
of his collection, and a thing he had never permitted out of his gallery. 
Before he could start out after the thing, the jury returned it! They 
found it ''insufficient," and never dreamed what they had done! Or 
perhaps — this was in Philadelphia — they were dreaming, and that's 
what accounts for it. 

And now I am not sure you will tolerate these favorite gaspings 
of mine. Au revoir; I'm off with Fra Angelico! 

The Grumbler. 



EAGLE WHARF, FROM AN ETCHING BY JAMES MAC NEILL WHISTLER, 
Whose exhibition of etchings and lithographs under the auspices of the Caxton Club at 

the Art Institute and in the Roullier galleries have been the art events of February in 

Chicago. 



